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men must help to pay. It is no won- 


The Woman’s Journal 


der that the German Woman Suffrage 
FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE AND Associations are fast growing in 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL membership. And the United States 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- is following in the same path. 


day in Boston, devoted to the interests of 
women—to their educational, industrial, 
legal and political equality, and espe- 








cially to their right of suffrage. “Votes for Women,” the organ of 
Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as | ‘ 7 
second-class mail matter. | Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, has grown 
= in less than three years from a month- 
EDITOR 1] . I P “tes I; ¥ ~ i 0 t 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL jty with a circulation of 500 oa 
AssociaTE EDIToRs: ) weekly with a circulation of more 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. CATHARINE Wipe. | than 30,000, and has been twice en- 
won | larged 
OFFICE: No. 6 BEACON Sr., BosTon, MAss. 
Room 1018. | 
The Mayor of New York has ap- 
i 
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KEEP WOMAN IN HER SPHERE. | fluence upon the political atmosphere 


———— of her time. How can she _ sacrifice 
By E. " Eotabrook. any dignity by putting on her bonnet 


een The 


one of those 


and walking down to the polls? 


I have a neighbor, men about the polling booth show the 
Not very hard to find, women every courtesy, the officials 
Who know it all without debate, are anxious to make things easy for 


And never change their mind. them, and the whole business of vot- 
I asked him, “What of woman’s|jng does not occupy more than five 
rights? minutes. The woman who thinks she 
He said in tones severe: makes herself unwomanly by voting 
“My mind on that is all made up; is a silly creature.” 
{pe ‘ i Ti : spel” - " ® * a 
Keep woman in her sphere! Why do these two Cardinals differ 
I saw a man in tattered garb so widely? Because Cardinal Moran 


but Cardinal 
had a chance to see 


Forth from the grog-shop come; lives where women vote, 
He squandered all his cash for drink, 
And starved his wife at home. 
I asked him, “Should not women 
vote?” 


He answered 


Gibbons has never 
woman suffrage in practios il operation. 





MRS. “you NG’ Ss SUCCESS. 


with a sneer: 


wife know her 


“I've taught my to Less than two months’ service as 
ee in her sphere! superintendent of schools has placed 
}Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in a position 
I met an earnest, thoughtful man | where the educational end of the en- 
Not many days ago, |tire Chicago school system is in her 
Who pondered deep all human law, aati Every reform suarested bs 
The honest truth to know. , —_ ' 
I asked him, “What of woman's | Mrs. Young—and they have been 
cause?” many and radical—has been accepted 
The answer came sincere readily by the board of education. 
_ i a ee ae ee “5! President Urion announces that it is 
Let woman choose her sphere!” | probable that any reforms suggested 
|by her will be given the immediate 
EDITORIAL NOTES. japproval of the board. Never was 
}there such a change in any city as 
Miss Jane Addams addressed 5000 | there is in Chicago. Mrs. Young is 
persons at the opening of the 1915 Ex- jalso being feasted and feted beyond 
hibition in this citv. She was intro- | all precedent. St. Louis and Philadel- 
duced as the Seaman of American | phia have both been honoring her in 
women. Yet the very men who pay several ways while enjoying her pro- 
this tribute to her will often turn pena Wisdom and spirit. If Chi- 
around and assure us that “the best |C4so teachers get the salary increase 
women do not want to vote.” Rabbi | for Which Mrs. Young asks for them, 
Stephen S. Wise on the same occasion | Will be the greatest possible tribute 
made an eloquent speech, in which he | te her sagacity and professional spirit. 
put in a strong plea for equal suffrage. |—Journal of Education. 
Turning to the chairman, Mr. Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, he said ‘And [| COLLEGE SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 
want to tell you, Mr. President, you | 
and your committee, that you will| The Collegiate Suffrage League of 
never have a Greater Boston. or even|New York has published a calendar, 
a great Boston, until you take women |siving a suffrage quotation for every 
into full co-partnership in every way,|(@a@y of the year. The colors of the 
in civil, social and political life.” This |cover are blues and grays. Between 
called out long-continued applause. jtwo lonic columns are the stars of 
{the four suffrage States. The calen- 
Do not fail to see the suffrage booth | dar, it is hoped, will serve as excellent 
at the 1915 Exhibition. | Propaganda, for it brings together a 
——— | mass of testimony, the quotations 
The policy of “imperial expansion” |ranging from Plato to Judge Lindsey 
in Germany is rolling up the taxes at|Many will be surprised to find how 
a frightful rate. In 1900 the sum/great a number of distinguished men 
spent on the navy was $37,500,000.;and women have already declared in 
The amount appropriated for the|favor of woman suffrage. The calen- 
naval expenses of 1910 is $101,240,000. |dar offers an answer, also, to the fre- 
The total budget for 1900 was $555,-| quent question as to the literature of 
800,000; for 1910 it has soared|the subject, for a complete  bibliog- 
$850,000,000. As measured by the|raphy could be made from the list of 
price of German bonds, Germany’s | authors. 
credit has sunk to the level of Spain’s, The price is $1.50, postpaid. Or- 
and the government is looking around |ders should be sent either to Alice 
in desperation to see where it can pile | Duer Miller, 62 East 58rd St., or to 
on fresh taxes—all of which the wo-|Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 312 West 











the traditional 


City ne has failed partly because women, 
housekeepers, have not been consulted as to its multiform activities.—Jane 


Addams 





| ple ice becaze you belongs to de angel 
sect, dat hit ain’t harder to do becaze 
a woman.—Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
(Dorothy Dix). 


New 


be 


York 
sent 
anyone obtaining three 
subscribers to the Woman's 
50 each. | 


City. 
free 


St., both of 


calendar 


90th 
the 
premium 


will as a ’ 
' |you is 
Gilmer 
new 


Journal at $1. 






The Scythians put out the of 
their slaves, that they might have no 
| distraction in their work of beating 


eyes 





Here are a few sample quotations: 





ISS }butter. There are also people who de- 
I would like to see the ballot in the | St’0y the sight of a nightingale that 
hands of every woman.—Mark Twain. |!¢ May sing better. _ Really, one is al- 
most tempted to think that a similar 
\ mother is a better mother when | SP!it rules such education as has been 
she is also a free citizen.—Mrs. Carrie | 8!Ven to women.—Daniel Stern. 
Chapman Catt. : 
1 am not accustomed to use the lan- 
- guage of eulogy. have never studied 
The honorable gentlemen think We/the art of paying compliments to 
want the earth. No, we only want} women; but I must say that, if all 
half of it Frances E. Willard. that has been said by orators and 
poets since the creation of the world 
By keeping women outside of poli | in praise of women were applied to 
7 * -_ , .._|the women of America, it would not 
tics the soul of our country is dimin- | . : ; 
ished by one-half Mr julia Ward do them justice for their conduct du 
she ) -half. )\ S. « t c . : 
~ ni : ing the war.—Abraham Lincoln 
owe. 


WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Woman suffrage is undoubtedly 








vote and gittin’ flung out of de pollin’ 


dence Township.” 


coming, and [I for one expect a great | ; ; 
deal of good to result from it. Henry | Australia is moving as regards 
W. Longfellow. !medical inspection of schools. Dr. 
|Gertrude Halley, who graduated in 
The women of Ireland who vote in | medicine in the Melbourne University, 
municipal elections — suffered nO ;}has been appointed medical officer to 
»j or ’ digni * domesticity. : _ ‘ . 
loss either of di nity or dom : 'the public schools of Tasmania. It is 
Lord Mayor Tallon of Dublin. the 
|found that a woman is much better 
Women, vou are not arrayed against } adapted to this work than a man. Dr. 
men as foes. You are working with | Halley's services are highly praised, 
fathers, brothers, husbands and sons |and have been of great benefit to the 
for ‘ st j ‘rests of the whole $9.3. : ‘ a 
for the best interests rt }children of Tasmania. In her visits 
race.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. } : 
she gives valuable addresses to the 
| elder girls. 
Everything in the movement to 
give women the suffrage appeals to| 
my reverence and sense of justice. | BLACKWELL MEMORIAL MEETING 
There is no other help for men but} - 
in their civic betterment William A memorial meeting for Henrv B 
af Tells | , , s 
Dean Howells. | Blackwell will be held in Park Street 
, | Church Boston, next Saturday, at 2.20 
A woman has not the power she} 

P. \ ‘ g ‘e 
needs as a housekeeper unless the}; ~ I Hon. John D. Long will pre 
officials of the city are as much re-| Side Among the speakers will bé 
sponsible to her as are the domestic | Rev. Charles G. Ames, Edwin D. Mead 
anus » selects , S 0- 7 ‘ . 
servants 5 Rong a 7 | Professor F. C. de Sumichrast. of Har- 
tisba Breckinridge. | ; 
nisba B ? | vard, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Francis 

to | J. Garrison, Meyer Bloomfield, Mose 
We have in Colorado the tt ad- | H. Gulesian and James L. Stark 
vanced laws of any State in the Union | : 

: 7 > It is ho thé Ss ig f } 
for the care and protection of the | is hoped that Mrs. Julia Ward 
home and the children, the very foun- Howe will also be present and speak. | 
dations of the Republic. We owe this Note that the hour will be 2.20 in 
— to woman at oe ea rm to any | stead of 3, as first announced. 
other one cause.—Judge Lindsey. : Lae 

. All interested are invited 
. es 
A woman may vote as a stockholder| Rev. Anna H. Shaw always pays her 
upon a railroad from one end of the | taxes under protest, because she is 
country to the other. But if she sells 
her stock and buys a house with the |". allowed to vote on the spending 
money, she has no voice in the laying |Of the money. This time she has re- 
out of the road before her door, which |ceived from the tax-collector a letter 
her house is taxed to keep and pay /in reply, in which he says: “I am 
for.—George William Curtis. ea , : 
heartily in accord with your efforts 
toward woman suffrage, and when 
Der ain’t nothin from goin’ upstairs they are crowned with success. let 
totin’ a baby in one hand and a lamp ‘ Rolain 
in de odder and trying to hold up yo’ |™® lend my assistance to your elec- 
frock wid yo teeth, down to tryin’ to|tion for tax-collector of Upper Provi- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Christiania has 
the Radical party 


the Parliamentary 


Miss Gina ven of 


been nominated by 


for a deputy, in 
elections 


now 
| Mrs. 
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May 

the 
Nor 

is 


pending in Norway. 
Wood 
Harris prize in economi« 
This 


bes thesi ol 


Simons has been 
awarded 
jal ste 


| prize 


'niversity 
the 


10.000 


the thwe rn [ 


fSiven fo 


jnot less than word on any 


| economic subject requiring original 


| vestigation. The judges were the pro 


the U 


fessors in economics of nivel 
Wi 


submitted 


fli 


f Michigan, Illinois and 
Tl 


ass 


ties o con 


| 

{ 

; Sin e manuscripts were 
| 


under umed name It is the 


time that this prize has been 


Mrs. 
entitled 


Von Dy 
Simons'’s 

Hi 
Relation to 


the | 


a woman. 20,000 word 


thesis was sto! of Eeo 


Thought in Indus 


Conditions 


nomic 


in nited States 


1814.” 


trial 
from 1700 to 
Mrs. Ethel 
America, 
the 


belove d 
thi 
She 


Snowden, much 


New York 
‘armania. 


in 
steamer ( 


in arrived 


week on 


suffragists at 
the 
Federation 


was met by a number of 

She will address 
the New York 
Women’s Clubs Rochester 
11, 


morning 


the pier conven 


tion oft ot 
the 


“Politics 


at on 
November 


On the 


evening of on 
the 
New 
will 

ot 


just 


and Progress.” 
Mrs. 
representing 
The C 
Mrs. 


from 


ol 





of 
Antis 
Education 


Gilbert Jones 
the 


Ivic 


jsame day, 
| york, 

} 
| Speak on 


|} \Vomen.”’ 
withdrawn 


Snowden has 
Independent 
the 


the 


the 


Labor Party, as a protest against 


position of some of its officers on 


suffrage 
Mrs. Pankhurst 
experience 


question. 


is having a varied 
have 
fol 
York 


Spring 


in America. Dates 


for het 
25, New 


thus far been arranged as 
Oct. 22, 

Hartford, Conn.; 27, 
Mass.; New 
Worcester, Mass.; 
Pa.; 5, Washington, 
8, Philadelphia; 

14, 
Pa 
Can.; 


lows Boston: 
City; 
field, 
2g 


26, 
Haven, Conn 
Nov. 1, Have: 
- it 7% 
10, 


28, 


ford, 
Green- 
Me Bel 
ih 
N. Y 
Bureau 

New 


saltimore; 
Rochester 

19, Buffalo, 
Geneva, 


wich, Conn.; 
17, 
20, 


Pittsburg, 
Toronto, yy 
The J. B. 


(Metropolitan 


Pond Lyceum 


Life Building, 


York City,) expects to arrange for a 
final meeting for her in New York 
on Nov. 30 Mrs. Pankhurst will sail 
for Europe on Dec 1. 

Miss Marion H. Brazier of Trinity 
Court, Boston, has developed in con 
nection with her journalistic work an 
asset unique in character and of great 
value. She calls it a newspaper 
graveyard.” For twenty years she 


has been compiling a vast collection 


of clippings in regard to society peo- 


worth 
all 
much 


and people who do things 


the 
world. 


ple 
States and 
it 
and 
links’ 


in United 


the 


while, 


over She finds of 


use in her regular work, in addi- 
“missing to 


and 


supplies 
York dailies, 
(many 


she 
New 
clippings 


tion 
the 


her 


rents out 


which are 


to 


of ac- 


companied with photographs), peo- 


ple wishing to write or ar- 


ticles 
This 
and pictures has been a 
club 


papers 


about any distinguished person. 


chanee to secure information 


boon to many 





a distressed woman obliged to 


notice, and we 


the 


get short 


paper at 
help 


up a 
glad 


ot 


to spread knowl- 


it. 


are 


€ dge 
Mrs 

| . , 

}contributing 


Helen Loring Grenfell has been 


to Clay’s Review a series 


Colo- 
have just been reprinted 


articles on equal suff: in 
These 
handsome 


It 


iol rage 
rado 
in sixteen 
Mrs 


Denver. 


a pamphlet of 


| pages. may be obtained from 


/Grenfell, 1264 
|Mrs. Grenfell is well acquainted 


Columbine St., 


with 


| the conditions in her State. She 


three terms State 
f Public 
it 


Superin- 
Colo- 
introduced 


as 


| served 


tendent o Instruction for 


and was she who 
of 
the 

instead 
doubled 


for education. 


rado, 
the 


apart 


lands 
the public 
them. This 
available 


leasing the set 


system 
for support of 
of 
the 
After 
of good laws passed by the help of the 
Mrs. Grenfell 
noted that the aid 
to such measures 
from women shade 
political belief, and the various women 
members of the Legislature es- 
pecially used their bring 
to pass measures for the general good 
instead of those inspired by partisan- 
ship.” 


schools selling 


nearly revenue 


giving a long list 


women’s 
“ 


Support 


votes, says 


should be and 


given has 


been of every of 


have 


energies to 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


Last Tuesday, practically every man 
who was out of prison had a right to 
go and cast a ballot that would decide 
the weal or woe of the men, women 
and children of the community for a 
year or several years to come. Out- 
side the four enfranchised States, no 
woman had such a right. Election 
day is a day of humiliation to thought- 
ful women. Let it also be a day of re- 
solve to bring this injustice to an end. 





THE LADY AND THE HATCHET. 


A fine sample of the grotesque ex- 


aggerations in the cablegrams about 
the suffragettes is afforded by the re- 
cent despatches from Newcastle. 
They asserted that Lady Constance 
Lytton had been arrested for doing 


violence with a hatchet. This state- 
ment appeared in almost every daily 
paper in the United States; and anti- 
suffrage editors far and wide com- 
mented on the madness of women who 
would forth to tomahawk states- 
men. 

It now appears that Lady Constance 
did not have a hatchet at all. Mrs. 
H. M. Brailsford used a hatchet to 
chop at the wooden barricade, twenty 
feet high, which had been put up to 
keep the women away from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s meeting. Mrs. Brailsford is 
the wife of a well-known and influen- 
tial Liberal journalist, who lately re- 
signed from the editorial staff or the 
London Daily News as a_ protest 
against that paper's attitude on wom- 
suffrage. His wife is highly es- 
and has been prominent in 
philanthropic work, especially in rais- 
ing help for the Macedonian sufferers. 
She went out with a relief expedition 
which estimated have 


go 


an 
teemed, 


is to saved 
three thousand lives. 

Mrs. Brailsford and Lady Constance 
Lytton, indignant with the forced 
feeding of the imprisoned suffragettes, 
which they believed to be illegal, de- 
cided to make a militant protest them- 
in order arrested and 
see if the authorities would venture to 
them in the Lady 
Constance wrapped a stone in a slip 
of paper bearing the words, “Resist- 
ance to tyranny is obedience to God,” 
and threw it at the motor car in which 
Mr. Lloyd-George was supposed to be 


selves to get 


treat Same way. 


riding—aiming it carefully at the car, 
and not at its occupants. Mrs. Brails- 
ford said, “I will not throw a stone; 
it might hurt somebody.” Instead, she 
wrapped a hatchet in paper, 
and hid it behind a bouquet (like the 
in old Greek drama 
“IT will hide my sword un- 
der a branch of myrtle”). She went 
up close to the barricade, choosing a 
place where there plenty of 
policemen near, and then dropped the 
bouquet and gave one chop at the bar- 
whereupon once ar- 
rested. This is the whole of the inci- 
dent that 
dangerous 


tissue 
character some 


who says, 


were 


rier; she was at 
has been represented as a 


and desperate assault on 


human life. 


BISHOP SPALDING ON POLYGAMY. 


Bishop Spalding of Utah, in address- 
ing an Episcopal meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, is reported as saying that “so 
long as woman suffrage prevailed in 
Utah, it would be impossible to estab- 
lish laws that would result in the abo- 
lition of polygamy.” 

This is doubtless another inaccurate 
press despatch. Bishop Spalding must 
know that polygamy in Utah is now 
strictly forbidden by law, and that any 
polygamy which con- 
trary to the law. 

In the San Francisco papers, Bishop 
Spalding not reported making 
this remark, but he reported as 
making a much worse one, viz., that 
it is women who are mainly responsi- 
Lle for polygamy. Everybody knows 
that the doctrine of Mormon polygamy 
was not invented by a woman, but by 
Smith. Gentile testimony 
unanimous that it was enforced upon 
the women in the beginning only by 


exists, exists 


is as 


is 


Joseph is 


the strongest ecclesiastical bulldozing, 
and exceedingly against the grain. If 
the Mormon women now uphold it, 
they do so merely because it is incul- 
cated upon them as a duty by the 
hierarchy of the Mormon Church, a 
hierarchy made up wholly of men. 
The Mormon priesthood could put a 
stop to it in twenty-four hours, if they 
really wished. 

As Josiah Allen's wife says, Mor- 
mon polygamy is a monument not to 
the depravity of women, but to “the 
wickedness and smartness of men”’— 
or, to speak more accurately, of some 
men. There are men who like to have 
half a dozen wives, but there is no 
normal woman who really likes to 
share her husband's affections with 
half a dozen other women. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 


“A great meeting” is what the N. Y. 
Editor and Publisher emphatically 
calls the Carnegie Hall meeting to 
welcome Mrs. Pankhurst. And the 
question is raised why the adjectives 
“monster,” “enormous” and “tremen- 
dous” were not applied to it by the re- 
porters who lavished them so freely 


on the big—but no bigger—political 
rallies in the same hall. The article 
continues: 


Going over the report of that wo- 
men’s meeting in the newspapers, we 
find that it was “covered” and dis- 
played at greater length and larger 
space than any women’s meeting of 
the past within our memory. The 
women have no cause for complaint 
under this heading. 

An injustice was done by nearly 
every newspaper, when the reporter 
failed to grasp the whole seriousness 
of the event, and when the editors 
and copy readers allowed any tone of 
flippancy or near humor to color a 
report which, by every rule of up-to- 
date judgment, and also by every rule 
of good business, should be a truth- 
ful report of one of the gravest events 
of this year, if not of many years. 


It is the manner and tone of the 
report which women, and thinking 


men, object to. 

Let us consider further, and call in 
the business manager: Is the adver- 
tising of department stores a serious 
matter? To whom does the adver- 
tiser direct his announcements? 
Does he take women seriously? Does 
the circulation manager take them 
seriously? 

If the news editor, with the habit of 
vaudevillian humor about women, lets 
go a “funny” thing which the reporter 
has written about a women’s meeting 
and which will sink into some 
woman's pride or vanity or heart like 
a poisoned arrow, let him call in the 
circulation manager and ask—‘Did 
you ever get a new subscriber through 
a sarcastic report of a women’s club 
meeting or a women’s suffrage meet- 
ing?” 

Isn't it time for the whole 
paper profession to wake up? 

We believe that if the cities of the 
West and South are fortunate enough 
to have a meeting at which this rare 


news- 


woman, Mrs. Pankhurst, will speak, 
the newspapers will have a “great” 
meeting to report, and we _ believe 


they will report it seriously. 


— 


THE VICTORY IN BERMONDSEY. 


The Liberal candidate against whom 
the suffragettes had made a vigorous 
campaign was badly beaten at the 
Bermondsey by-election. Bermondsey 
is a community working people 
who would naturally favor the Liberal. 
At the last election before this. it 
went Liberal by a large majority. But 
this time the suffragettes swarmed all 
the constituency, holding 
meetings every day and all day. A 
from Bermondsey the 





of 


through 


despatch to 
Glasgow Herald says: 

The suffragists secured the Town 
Hall for yesterday afternoon, and, hav- 
ing marched in picturesque procession 
through muddy streets in vivandiere 
costumes, and accompanied by their 
own drum and fife band, demonstrated 


against the Radical nominee for all 
they were worth. Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst adjured the audience 


(which numbered 1600) to do anything 
but vote for the Radical nominee, and 
Miss Laura Ainsworth recounted the 
story of the forcible feeding in Win- 
son Green Jail. Mrs. Brailsford also 
narrated her experiences. The suffra- 
gists preach vigorously, daily and 
hourly. 


BRITISH SNOBBERY RIDICULED 


The snobbery of the government in 
treating Lady Constance Lytton and 


much greater 
women con- 


Brailsford with 
than working 
victed of the an 
effective campaign We 
published last week the resolution of 
the indignation 
meeting in Bermondsey. 

This tendency to snobbishness 
well taken off by Bernard Shaw 
Cuttings,” from which 
quoted last Gen. Mitchener 
says of “Old Sandstone”: 

No; 


Mrs. 
leniency 
same offence, made 
argument. 

protest passed at 
is 
in 
“Press we 
week. 

it's no 3als- 


Mitchener. use, 





quith; he can dictate his terms to you. 





Balsquith. Nota bit of it. That af- 
fair of the curate—— 

Mitchener [impatiently]. Oh, damn 
that curate! I’ve heard of nothing but 
that wretched mutineer for a fortnight 
past. He’s not a curate; whilst he’s 
serving in the army he’s a private sol- 
dier and nothing else. I really haven't 
time to discuss him further. I’m busy. 
Good morning. 

Balsquith. I’m sorry you take that 
tone, Mitchener. Since you do take it, 
let me tell you frankly that I think 
Lieutenant Chubbs-Jenkinson showed 
a great want of consideration for the 
Government in giving an unreasonable 
and unpopular order, and bringing 
compulsory service into disrepute. 

Mitchener. No order is unreason- 
able, and all orders are unpopular. 

Balsquith. When the leader of the 
Labor Party appealed to me and to the 
House last year not to throw away all 
the liberties of Englishmen by accept- 
ing compulsory military service with- 
out full civil rights for the soldier-—— 

Mitchener. Rot! 

Balsquith. I said that no British of- 
ficer would be capable of abusing the 
authority with which it was absolutely 
necessary to invest him. 


Mitchener. Quite right. 

Balsquith. That carried the House. 
Mitchener. Naturally. 

Balsquith. And the feeling was that 


the Labor Party were soulless cads. 

Mitchener. So they are. 

Balsquith. And now comes this 
unmannerly young whelp Chubbs-Jen- 
kinson, the only son of what they call 
a soda king, and orders a curate to lick 
his boots. And when the curate punch- 
es his head, you first sentence him to 
be shot; and then make a great show 
of clemency by commuting it to a flog- 
ging. What did you expect the curate 
to do? 

Mitchener. His duty was perfectly 
simple. He should have obeyed the 
order, and then laid his complaint 
against the officer in proper form. He 
would have received the fullest satis- 


faction. 
Balsquith. What satisfaction? 
Mitchener. Chubbs-Jenkinson would 


have been reprimanded. In fact, he 
was reprimanded. Besides, the man 
was thoroughly insubordinate. You 
ean't deny that the very first thing he 
did when they took him down after 
flogging him was to walk up to 
Chubbs-Jenkinson and break his jaw. 
That showed there was no use flogging 
him; so now he will get two years’ 
hard labor, and serve him right! 

Balsquith. I bet you a guinea he 
won't get even a week. I bet you an- 
other that Chubbs-Jenkinson apolo- 
gizes abjectly. You evidently haven't 
heard the news. 

Mitchener. What news? 

Balsquith. It turns out that the 
curate is well connected. [Mitchener 
staggers at the shock. He reels into 
his chair and buries his face in his 
hands over the blotter.] He has three 
aunts in the peerage. Lady Richmond's 
one of them [Mitchener punctuates 
these announcements with heartrend- 
ing grouns!; and they all adore him. 
The invitations for six garden parties 
and fourteen dances have been can- 
celled for all the subalterns in Chubbs’s 


regiment. [Mitchener attempts to 
shoot himself. } 
Balsquith [seizing the pistol]. No; 


your country needs you, Mitchener. 

Mitchener [putting down the pistol]. 
For my country’s sake. [ Balsquith, 
reassured, sits down]. But what an 
infernal young fool Chubbs-Jenkinson 
is, not to know the standing of his 
man better! Why didn’t he know? It 
was his business to know. He ought 
to be flogged. 


Balsquith. Probably he will be by 
the other subalterns. 

Mitchener. I hope so. Anyhow, out 
he goes. Out of the army. He or I. 

Balsquith. Steady, steady. His 


father has subscribed a million to the 
party funds. We owe him a peerage. 

Mitchener. I don’t care. 

Balsquith. I do. How do you think 
parties are kept up? Not by the sub- 
seriptions of the local associations, I 
hope. They don’t pay for the gas at 
the meetings. 

Mitchener. Man, can you not be 
serious? Here are we, face to face 
with Lady Richmond's grave displeas- 
ure, and you talk to me about gas and 
subscriptions. Her own nephew!!! 

Balsquith [gloomily]. It’s unfortu- 
nate. He was at Oxford with Bobby 
Bessborough. 

Mitcbener. 
shall we do? 

A Voice in the Street. 
men! Votes for women! 

A terrific explosion shakes the build- 


Worse and worse. What 


Votes for wo- 


ing. They take no notice. 

Mitchener [breaking down]. You 
don’t know what this means to me, 
Balsquith. I love the army. I love 
my country. 

Salsquith. It certainly is rather 
awkward. 

The Orderly comes in. 

Mitchener [angrily]. What is it? 


How dare you interrupt us like this? 

The Orderly. Didn’t you hear the 
explosion, sir? 

Mitchener. Explosion! What explo- 
sion? No; I heard no explosion; I have 
something more serious to attend to 
than explosions. Great heavens! Lady 
Richmond’s nephew has been treated 
like any common laborer; and while 
England is reeling under the shock, a 
private walks in and asks me if I heard 
an explosion! 

Balsquith. 
the explosion? 

The Orderly. 
shell, sir. 

Balsquith. Bombshell! 

The Orderly. A pasteboard one, sir. 
Full of papers with “Votes for Wo- 
men” in red letters. Fired into the 


By the way, what was 


Only a sort of bomb- 
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yard from the roof of the Alliance 
ffice. 

Mitchener. Pooh! 
away! 

The Orderly, bewildered, goes out. 

Balsquith. Mitchener, you can save 
the country yet. Put on your full- 
dress uniform and your medals and 
orders, and so forth. Get a guard of 
honor — something showy — horse- 
guards, or something of that sort; and 
eall on the old girl. 

Mitchener. The old girl? 

Balsquith. Well, Lady Richmond. 
Apologize to her. Ask her leave to ac- 
cept the command. Tell her that 
you’ve made the curate your adjutant, 
or your aide-de-camp, or whatever is 
the proper thing. By the way, what 
ean you make him? 

Mitchener. I might make him my 
chaplain. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
have a chaplain on my staff. He 
showed a very proper spirit in punch- 
ing that young cub’s head. I should 
have done the same myself. 

Balsquith. Then I’ve your promise 
to take command if Lady Richmond 
consents? 

Mitchener. On condition that I have 
a free hand. No nonsense about pub- 
lic opinion or democracy! 


Go away. GO 





GREAT NATIONAL MASS 
MEETING. 


A great mass meeting will be held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on No- 
vember 17, by the National American 
W. S. A., to raise funds for the pend- 
ing suffrage amendment campaign in 
South Dakota, an object dear to the 
heart of every suffragist. The finest 
speakers will be heard, and it will be 
a noteworthy occasion in every way. 
The boxes are selling so fast that the 
managers of the meeting are con- 
cerned for fear some of their best 
friends, who have put off getting seats, 
may in the end unable to secure 
them. 


be 





MR. E. D. MEAD ON MILITANT 
METHODS. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead writes: 
Editor of the Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Pankhurst, coming to Boston 
from England, defines the campaign 
of her party there as a “civil war,” 
thus asking consideration for the tac- 
tics of violence which she has adopt- 


ed as war measures. It has been 
pretty clearly intimated that these 
measures will be made bolder and 


bolder as the public gets accustomed 
to the successive stages and bolder 
tactics can be ventured. 

This is an entire misapprehension 


of the policy of the Women’s Social 


and Political Union. Over and over 
again, in ‘‘ Votes for Women,” the 


leaders of that society have declared 
their preference for peaceful methods, 
and their intention not to go a step 
farther in the direction of violence 
than they are driven by the govern- 
ment’s increasingly violent efforts to 
suppress their protest by force. As 
understand it, they in sub- 
“We are determined to make 
a protest that shall be heard. We 
wil! make it with as little violence as 
we can, but with much we 
must.” Mr. Mead continues: 


The present stage is illustrated by 
the “exciting scenes at Birmingham” 
in connection with Mr. Asquith’s ad- 
dress at the great Bingley Hall meet- 
ing there last month, to which “thrill- 
ing” scenes an article of a column and 
a half, mainly reprinted from ‘Votes 
for Women,’ is devoted in the 
Woman’s Journal for Oct. 16, appar- 
ently with approbation, certainly ac- 
companied by no word of criticism. 
It is the story of the now notorious 
siege of Bingley Hall, with which 
siege thousands of police were hardly 
able to cope. Again and again the 
suffragettes and their friends, we 
read, “rushed” the barricades which 
had been erected about the hall, 
beaten back only by an overwhelming 
force of police. Several of the win- 
dows of the hall were smashed by 
stones. Women with axes, forcing 
their way to a neighboring roof, tore 
up slates and flung them on to the 
roof of the hall and on to Mr. As- 
quith’s motor car when it arrived, 
smashing the windows and_ the 
lamp. Behind barricaded doors be- 
side the hall, women, as the meeting 
progressed, worked an electric motor 
horn, while within the hall men sym- 
pathizers were heckling the speaker 
“with clock-like regularity.’ At the 
end of it all, as Mr. Asquith was re- 
turning to London, a “shower of small 
stones” was thrown through the win- 
dow of one of the carriages of his 
train: and it should be added that one 
of the arrested women, at the subse- 
quent inquiry, warmly expressed her 
regret that he had not been hit. 

That is, the press reports say that 
she did. The cable dispatches in re- 
gard to all the suffragette doings have 
exaggerated and inaccurate 
that it is quite possible she never said 
anything of the sort. If she did 
(which also is quite possible), it would 
have no more significance than if a 
private at the Battle of Bunker Hill 
had expressed a wish to knock King 


we say, 


stance: 


as as 





been so 


George’s head off. 





If he had, the Tory 


with solemn editorials pointing to it 
as a proof that the American colonists 
were advocates of political assassina- 
tion, and therefore unfit for self- 
government. Such editorials would 
have been no more absurd than the 
comments of the anti-suffrage papers 
on the alleged remarks of that suffra- 
gette. Mr. Mead goes on: 


These “exciting scenes” are charac- 
terized in the account which you give 
as an exhibition of “force versus 
spirit”’—‘“spirit” in the conflict being 
represented by the proceedings which 
I recount from, your own columns. 

I say I find the story accompanied 
by no word of condemnation or mis- 
giving of any sort. The same number 


of the Journal contains at least a 
dozen columns celebrating the new 
“militancy” in England—at a time 


when its developments have filled our 
leading friends in England itself with 
the deepest concern—without one 
word suggesting that there is another 
side to it all. 


It is a question who “our leading 
friends” in England are. A policy so 
painful in itself, and so contrary to 
all the traditions of women, could not 
fail to cause distress to many earnest 
and excellent suffragists. Also, a pol- 
icy so damaging to the Liberal party 
could not fail to harrow up the feel- 
ings of many Liberal men and women 
exceedingly, at a time when party 
feeling in England is at a white heat; 
and the old leaders in the English suf- 
frage movement are mostly Liberals; 
as indeed it is to the Liberals rather 
than the Tories that the sympathies 
of reformers naturally gravitate. So 
it is no wonder that there is abundant 
condemnation of Mrs. Pankhurst in 
England. But if the “leader” is the 
person who is actually followed, it 
appears to us that the leading friend 
of suffrage in England at this time is 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself. Reading the 
pepers published by the various Eng- 
lish Suffrage Societies their or- 
gans, it is clear that all of these so- 
cieties except the W. S. P. U. are in 
the same state as the Suffrage Socie- 
ties in America, chronically hard up 
funds, and obliged to make fre- 
quent and urgent appeals for money, 
which not come in nearly fast 
enough to meet the need. Whenever 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, on the other 
hand, appeals for money, it gets more 
than it asks for. The increase of its 
annual income from $13,000 in 1906 to 
$253,700 in 1909, speaks for itself. Its 
militant methods have unquestionably 
repelled many persons, but must have 
attracted the sympathies of many 
more, All the other English Suffrage 
Societies put together not have 
such a revenue. Their sympathizers 
either numerous, or very 

less earnest and _ generous. 
There is no escape from this conclu- 
sion. Mr. Mead continues: 


as 


for 


does 


do 
are less 
much 


In all these recent weeks I do not 
remember to have seen any word in 
the Journal touching these things 
which, in common with those whom | 
consider the best and wisest friends 
of woman suffrage in England, I so 
deeply deprecate (and it is a duty to 
say that Mrs. Mead feels as_ sadly 
about it as I do), which was not a 
word of defence or praise. Because [ 
published in the Boston Transcript a 
statement of the feeling of a great 
body of our English friends, and of 
my own strong reason for the same 
feeling, without repeating the account 
of the Englishwomen’s wrongs and 
provocations, I am charged with “one- 
sidedness”; and because I happened 
to print my article in the Transcript, | 
am told it is like contributing a criti- 
cism of some fellow peace advocate 
to an “ultra-militarist journal.” With 
all deference, is that not a somewhat 
extreme characterization of the Tran- 
script as concerns woman suffrage? 
As to any “one-sidedness” on its part 
touching Mrs. Pankhurst, I humbly 
submit that it is not so marked as 
that of the Woman’s Journal. The 
week before Mrs. Pankhurst spoke in 
Boston it printed an article about her 
two columns and a half long—longer 
than my own communication—of pure 
panegyric; on the very day that she 
spoke it reprinted a long article from 
the London Tablet, strongly defending 
her and her party: and on the day 
after she spoke it published a most 
appreciative editorial about her. I 
fail to see how it, at any rate, could 
have been juster or more courteous. 

The Transcript for a long time had 
published frequent attacks on woman 
suffrage (those of the “Social Set- 
tler,” Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, being 
especially violent and abusive), while 
had been hermetically 
sealed against even the mildest com- 
munications on the other Mr. 
Mead must remember his own vain 
efforts some time ago to get a. letter 
printed in the Transcript correcting 
a misstatement about Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson. During the past few 
weeks, the Transcript has shown de- 
cidedly more liberality. The article 
by Miss Crawford, however, though 


its columns 


side. 


press would probably have come out | friendly, was not “pure panegyric,” 
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and a particularly mean and inaccur- 
ate article from the London Nation 
was tacked on to the end of it. The 
Nation was quoted by Mr. Mead as 
an authority, but “The Common 
Cause,” the organ of the non-militant 
suffragists in England, protested 
against that article in strong terms. 
Mr. Mead continues: 

Let no one in Boston think for a 
moment that the slight notice of these 
“militant methods” given by Mrs. 
Pankhurst in her noble and stirring 
address here upon woman’s wrongs 
in England bore any closer relation 
to the full facts than her statement 
that during her whole campaign hard- 
ly more stones had been thrown than 
the fingers on her hands bore to the 


“shower of stones” at Birmingham, 
plus the various similar showers. 


Why, the brickbats that came crash- 
ing through the windows of Sun Hall, 
Islington, when Mr. Haldane was re- 
cently speaking there, to the undeni- 
able danger of the innocent thousands 
present, outnumbered Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s fingers two to one; and this 
was but one more of the many “excit- 
ing scenes” which it would perhaps 
be profitable for the Journal to pic- 
ture as it has pictured that at Birm- 
ingham. The suffragist friends in 
London would furnish a mass of ma- 
terial for it. One correction of yours 
I do wish to recognize, and I thank 
you for it. I can see that the con- 
struction of my sentence made it 
easily possible for readers to under- 
stand that the woman with a hatchet 
in the crowd at Newcastle meant to 
use the hatchet on Mr. Lloyd George. 
That I certainly did not mean to 
imply. 

Mr. Mead undoubtedly did not mean 
to misrepresent, but it is clear all 
through his article that he has ac- 
cepted without question the newspa- 
per reports of the suffragette doings 
—reports which have proved over and 


over again to be fantastically exag- 
gerated. How does he know that 


thousands were endangered by brick- 
bats at Islington? Was he there? In 
all the “exciting scenes” that we have 
described in the Journal (and we have 
described many, besides those at 
Birmingham), nobody was seriously 
hurt except the women themselves. 


In a letter published since, Mr. 
Mead charges the suffragettes with 


“throwing hatchets.” So far as I 
have seen, no one is even accused of 
throwing a hatchet. It is quite as bad 
to hurl a sharp-edged falsehood or a 
sharp-edged half truth as a real 
hatchet. Mr. Mead’s loose and exag- 
gerated charges—made, undoubtedly, 
in perfect good faith—have deepened 
the false impression made by all the 
lying cablegrams of the last three 
years upon the minds of the Trans- 
cript’s readers. Mr. Mead says: 

As to the “singularly inopportune 
time” which you say I chose to pub- 
lish my criticism of the English ex- 
cesses—‘‘the eve of Mrs. Pankhurst’'s 
first lecture in America’’—permit me 
to say that I did not “choose” it at 
all. Mrs. Pankhurst and her friends 
seem to me the last persons in the 
woman suffrage movement who 
should stickle for niceties and petty 
etiquettes; but since you raise the 
point in seeming reproach, I will sim- 
ply say that the article was written 
and sent and its publication expected 
the previous week; that it was simply 
shoved forward a few days by mathe- 
matical exigencies with which all 
editors have to deal, and that I should 
have written just the same if Mrs. 
Pankhurst had not been within a thou- 
sand miles of Boston. I wrote be- 
cause I felt, coming home from Lon- 


don, that an exaggerated and un- 
critical admiration of the new “mili- 
tancy” in England—which has no 
necessary connection with zeal or 


zealous methods—was being fostered 
here in Boston and New York, be- 
cause I felt this to be as damaging to 
the cause as the best English suffrag- 
ists feel it to be, and because it seemed 
necessary for some one to speak very 
plainly. 

If Mr. Mead's object was to warn ar- 
dent suffragists and keep them from 
being misled, why did he not send his 
article to the Woman’s Journal, which 


is read mainly by ardent suffragists, 


instead of to the Tramscript, which 
circulates mainly among readers of 
a very different stripe? Mr. Mead 
continues: 

Whether I spoke unjustly, any of 
your readers who care to read the 


article which you criticize can judge. 
The article appeared in the Boston 
Transcript of Oct. 20, under the title 


—substituted by the editors for: my 
very tame one—of “Suffragette Blun- 
ders.” Of Mrs. Pankhurst and her 


associates I spoke in the article—and 
I wish to repeat it here because com- 
paratively few who read your criticism 
had read my article, or ever will read 
it—as follows: 

“They are deserving of the highest 
honor for their zeal and their great 
achievements for the cause in the last 
half dozen vears. I wish that half 
of their critics had a record of devo- 
tion half as good. They have inspired 
thousands of women as they have 


never been inspired before; they have 
raised a regular army for the cause, 
raised large amounts of money, and 





organized the most vigorous propa- 
ganda the cause ever had in England. 
The cause will never again drop back 
into the indifference from which it has 
been raised so largely by their con- 
secration and energy. I am of those 
who believe that, up to the time of 
the late personal assaults, the Govern- 
ment not only tactically blundered in 
imprisoning the “militant” women in 
the manner and on the basis which it 
did, but that it would not have dealt 
in a similar way with an equal body 
of men doing similar things. There 
these women have our legitimate 
sympathy and support. Their strong 
positive services will be remembered 
and will be influential long after their 
mistakes are forgotten.” 

So far from “exaggerating the vio- 
lences of the suffragettes,’ | am con- 
strained to say, glancing back at my 
article, that I did not speak with half 


enough detail or force. I question 
whether any reader of my article 
would be led by it to imagine any 


scene so “exciting” or so bad as the 
scene at Birmingham which you de- 
tail in your own columns; and that 
scene was but one of many such 
scenes in England in the last year. 


Nothing, I think, could be more un- 
fortunate than any dread among 
woman suffragists of the same sharp 
and sturdy expression of differences 
which we expect in every other field 
of public discussion. When I support 
a man of my general principles for 
high place, I feel under particular ob- 
ligation to disavow a particular prin- 
ciple or practice of his which I count 
dangerous, and this with earnestness 
precisely proportioned to the degree 
of the danger and to his approach to 
the circle of my responsible influence; 
and I do not feel under obligation to 
accompany each particular criticism 
by a historical introduction or a gen- 
eral profession of faith. 


If Mr. Mead had been writing for 
the Woman’s Journal, there would 
have been no need of any “historical 
introduction,” because our readers 
know all about the sixteen years’ de- 
lay in letting the suffrage bill come 
to a vote, which has brought matters 
to such a pass in England. But the 
readers of the Transcript have had 
little or no chance to know anything 
about it. Therefore it was the great- 


er mistake in Mr. Mead to omit all 
reference to it. He continues: 
You wonder if I would as freely 


criticize the methods of a fellow advo- 
cate of peace as | criticize the meth- 
ods of Mrs. Pankhurst. The answer is 
my actual course. There was founded 
a year or two ago, among Washington 
Congressmen and others, with a Sen- 
ator at its head, a new peace society 
—a practical peace society, they call 
it. Mr. Roosevelt blessed it, and it 
launched a vigorous campaign. Its 
spokesmen commend international 
arbitration as warmly as I do; but 
they preach that the way to get it is 
to build an American navy bigger than 
any other or all others, and with it 
compel the world to accept the peace 
which we will prescribe. I hold this 
method to be so dangerous to the 
very cause of peace which these men 
profess to serve that | am compelled 
—and it has not been pleasant, for 
among their most active men is one 
of my good friends—chiefly to oppose 
them; and on the platform and 
through the press I have done it con- 
stantly—the more actively in propor- 
tion to their nearness to Boston. The 
chief result of their campaign for 
peace to date has been to help the 
boom for a bigger navy; and a bigger 
navy seems to me the same kind of 
help to peace as “showers of stones” 
to woman suffrage. 

You need no assurance of my sym- 
pathy with your every word about the 
wrongs and provocations of these 
English women. The obduracy and 
injustice confronting them which you 
rehearse—and I bless you every day 
for the power with which you do it— 
I too rehearse as I can. The obduracy 
and injustice which our Abolitionists 
confronted were equally great. My 
question is as to the meeting of the 
present wrongs in a great way; and 
“showers of stones” is not a great 
way, and cannot prove a truly success- 
ful way. A suffrage got by women in 
that way would not be worth the get- 
ting, because with it would be got 
things which in their fruitage would 
spread blight over many fields be- 
sides that of women’s welfare. 

Yet Mr. Mead 
men was worth getting, though it was 
incomparably 


thinks suffrage for 


got methods more 


violent, both in England and America. 


by 


He continues: 


The hopeful thing in "ngland is 
that when women like Mrs. Pankhurst 
ask, What is now left to us but the 
appeal to force, a thousand voices like 
those of Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Des- 
pard and Mrs. Snowden and Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Stead answer, There 
is no need of such a question. 

It is laughable Mrs. 
pard quoted against militant methods. 
The Woman's Freedom League, 
which she is president, planned this 
on 


to have Des- 


of 
corrosive acid 
at Bermondsey, 
reported, throws 
all the of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society into the shade. The 
are a hundred to one, however, that it 
Mr. 


latest assault with 
the 
which, if 


ballot-boxes 

correctly 
“violence” 
chances 


has not been correctly reported. 
Mead 
As an indication of the intensity and 


continues: 





fire which at last after the sationt lanalyste and the reasoning faculty 


years have come to inform the de- 
mand for woman suffrage, its friends 
and foes may both take solemn note 
of this new violence. A great reform 
seldom attains the volume and the en- 
ergy that’ pledge success without 
throwing up some strong souls so 
ablaze with indignation at the wrong 
which cries for righting that their 
impulse to smash something is un- 
controllable; and these excesses are 
one sign, if not a fortunate and wel- 
come one, of that volume and energy 
in our movement today. But it is be- 
cause the whole future of self-govern- 
ment depends upon our power to con- 
trol such impulses and keep them out 
of the saddle that I reiterate so earn- 
estly my appeal for reliance on reason 
in this great movement. I am not 
squeamish about revolution in its 
place; but where free printing and 
free speech, free access to the public 
ear, are once secure, then nothing is 
so prolific of evil and so presageful 
of doom as the abandonment of the 
appeal to the public mind and con- 
science. Democracy, like love and 
trust, for which it is indeed the politi- 
cal name, is in right atmosphere the 
hardiest of plants, but in bad atmo- 
sphere the most sensitive and sickly; 
and there are no showers so bad for 
its soil as showers of bullets or show- 
ers of stones. 


Yet the growth of all 
through history has been accompanied 
showers of these things, and of 
Mr. Mead says: 


democracy 


by 
others still worse. 


Violence breeds violence; and we 
must frankly recognize that the worst 
doings of hoodlumism against our suf- 
frage meetings in England—the most 
rats and riot and ruffianism—have fol- 


lowed, not preceded, the suffragette 
sensations, which are precisely the 
sort of thing to stir the vulgar re- 
taliation or mockery of the mob. 

This is a complete mistake. We 
have been following for years, much 
more clesely than Mr. Mead, the 
struggle in England; and the most 
outrageous and violent demonstra- 
tions of the “‘Antis’ had been going 


on for a long time before Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society abandoned the rule to 
which they held until very recently— 
to suffer violence, but none. 
“The Common Cause,” the of 
the non-militant suffragists, says in its 
of Oct. 21, 1909: “Suffragists 
have endured to be pelted by far more 
stones than have been thrown by mili- 
tants, and this long- before a woman 
threw her first stone.” Mr. Mead says 


do 
organ 


to 


issue 


in conclusion: 


It is seldom excuse for our violence 
that ruffians are violent; and our 
business is never to let ours become 
excuse for theirs. Let violence and 
disorder for a good cause go _ far 
enough, let a very few causes adopt 
them as their tactics, and history will 
write that men who perhaps fancied 
themselves pioneers of larger democ- 
racy proved provokers of reaction 
and new  despotisms. When the 
world’s commanding cause is precisely 
the movement to supplant the system 
of force by the system of reason, 
shall the women of the world, in the 
freest parts of the world, at such a 
moment abandon trust in the appeal 
to reason which in fifty years has 
won such victories, for the appeal to 
force? That is the question. 

Edwin D. Mead. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
the question is purely academic. We 
do not know of a single American suf- 
fragist who has the least intention of 


throwing stones, or the least idea 
that the cause in America could be 
promoted by doing it. If we had had 
a majority in Congress for sixteen 
years, and if for sixteen years Mr. 
Cannen had kept our bill from com- 
ing to a vote, it is quite conceivable 
that he might get his windows 
broken; but no such situation exists 


here or is likely to arise. The ques- 
tion for us is whether we shall view 
the doings of the suffragettes in Eng- 
land with distress or with delight. 
Mr. Mead views them with distress. 
We are too much delighted over the 
strength and enthusiasm of the mili- 


tant satfrage campaign in England to 
the lengths to which 
Occasional dis- 
marked 


be troubled by 
it sometimes 
turbances and ebullitions have 


almost all popular movements where 


goes. 


intense feeling has be@n aroused; and 
we do not need to be worried over the 
broken window-panes any more than 
the patriots needed to be worried over 
the broken chests when the tea 
was thrown into Boston harbor. 

Mr. Mead's point of view is always 
noble, and we do not doubt that his 
excellent in writing 
article; but still 
the article one 


tea 


intentions were 
that Transcript 
maintain that 
sided and misleading. 


we 
was 


STANDARD OIL JUSTICE AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





“Judge Grosscup, who, it will be re- 
called, upset Judge Landis’s decision 
against Standard Oil, declares that 
women are so devoid of the power of 





that they cannot be theologians, law- 
yers, scientists and doctors,” says the 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. The editor 
gives a witty raking over to Judge 
Grosscup, enumerates the names of 
many distinguished women, and adds: 

“In the last generation the women 
have forged to the front in all occu- 
pations, but Grosscup appears to be 
unaware of current events. It is for- 
tunate for women that the judge who 
nullified Judge Landis’s decision 
against Standard Oil, is recognized as 
an 18th century ‘way-back apostle of 
women's rights.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Mary B. Whiting. 


Mary B. Whiting of Newton, Mass., 
widow of John L. Whiting, brush 
manufacturer, who died Oct. 26, was 
the daughter of Moses and Mary 
Morse Sawin, and was born in Na- 
tick, Mass., July 18, 1828. 

Her father was a miller in Natick, 
and subsequently in Southboro. The 


Natick mill stood on the site original- 
ly granted by the Indians to the 
Sawin ancestors. When she was very 
young the family moved to South- 
boro, and there Mary Sawin had a 
very busy girlhood. Her mother had 
married very young, had nine children, 
and died young, so this daughter had 
most of the housework to do, besides 
caring for her younger children, and 
nursing the sick ones. 

The family, too, was very hospit- 
able, and earnest for reform. Re- 
formers coming to Southboro were al- 
ways told that they could be enter- 
tained at Moses Sawin’s or the Widow 
Whiting’s. The anti-slavery question 
was the one most agitated at that 
time, and Mary was often excited to 
see her father rise in church to give 
a notice of some meeting when the 
minister refused to give it. Subse- 
quently Moses Sawin was excommuni- 
cated from the Orthodox church be- 
cause he would not attend communion 
with slave-holders. Lucy Stone and 
Abby Kelley often came to the Sawin 
home and were much enjoyed by the 
children. One of the sons was named 
for Charles Burleigh. 

It was natural that the Sawin and 
Whiting families should find many 
points of sympathy, and in 1852 Mary 
Sawin married John L. Whiting, and 
they went to live in Boston. There 
they took an active part in the anti- 
slavery movement, being acquainted 
with Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Park- 


er, Higginson and other agitators. 
They often sat on the platform at 
anti-slavery meetings, and the mob 


surrounding them frequently made it 
very unsafe. Mr. Whiting was often 
in the mob trying to protect fugitive 
slaves. 

Those were days of hard work for 
the young brush-maker and his wife. 
They early met with Theodore Park- 
er’s friends, who declared that Parker 
should have a chance to be heard in 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Whiting were 
neighbors of Mr. and Mrs. Parker, and 
they had no more staunch friends and 
admirers than they. The last service 
at which Theodore Parker officiated 
before starting for Florence, Italy, 
was the funeral service of their first 
little boy, who was drowned at South- 
boro, in his grandfather’s mill pond. 

During the Civil War Mr. Whiting, 
then working at the bench brushmak- 
ing, lost his position on account of his 
anti-slavery principles. For a year 
and a half he had to work in Port- 
land, away from his family, while the 
young wife, with three little children, 
felt the pinch of poverty. She had to 
take boarders to help keep the wolf 
from the door. Those were dark days, 
but strong friends and strong charac- 
ters were made by those years of 
hardship nobly borne. In 1864 Mr. 
Whiting started business for himself. 
After Parker's death the Whitings 
were identified with the Parker 
Memorial, or the 28th Congregational 
Society, until it was given over to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in 
1882. Then they went to the Unity 
Church, Boston, Minot J. Savage, min- 
ister, until 1892. Then Mr. Whiting, 
while building a home in Newton, 
was suddenly taken away by apo- 
plexy. 

Since then the family has resided 
at 11 Washington street, Newton, and 
Mrs. Whiting after her husband's de- 
cease continued the work for reform- 
she kept up interest in woman suf- 
frage, temperance and social service, 
besides doing many kind acts. Mrs. 
Whiting has had hosts of friends sur- 
rounding her, who have admired her 
sweet serenity and patience, in spite 
of great suffering during eleven years 
of invalidism. She was always par- 
ticularly glad to know that her daugh- 
ters were working for woman suffrage. 
She herself worked for an increase of 
the school vote in Boston during the 
campaigns with Abby May. She and 
her husband always felt that she 
could take time to read the papers 
and vote without neglecting the slight- 
est duty. 

As long as her health permitted she 
went to the meetings of the National, 
State, Boston and Newton Woman 
Suffrage Societies, the New England 
Women’s Club, and the Sarah Hull 
Chapter, D. R. She also belonged to 
the W. C. T.'U. 

She leaves three daughters, Mrs. 
Mary A. Webber, wife of Frank W. 
Webber of Brighton; Anna M. Whit- 
ing, who lives on the home place, and 
Mrs. Susan Ives, who married Rev. 








Henry G. Ives, a Unitarian minister of 
Andover, N. H., last February. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, spoke at the 
funeral services, Oct. 29. The Psalm 
of Life, by Longfellow, was read, be- 
cause that was one of the last poems 
recited by Mrs. Whiting, and a favor- 
ite of hers. Her son-in-law, Rev. H. 
G. Ives, offered the following prayer: 

Prayer of Rev. Henry G. Ives. 

O Thou Great Spirit in whom we 
live and move and have our being, 
Thou dost give and Thou dost take 
away. 

We lie in Thy hands as helpless as 
a baby in the hands of its mother. 
We will bless Thy name as long as 
we have breath. 

This daughter of Thine must have 
come to us straight from Thy inmost 
heart, for she brought with her into 
this life the finest qualities of which 


we can conceive. Her sweet, calm, 
gentle spirit made life joyous for 
those about her. She performed the 


small acts of daily duty so cheerfully 
as to make them sparkle forth their 
inherent sacredness. Her home was 
well ordered that her children 
wished to stray far from her 
side. She assisted her heroic hus- 
band to be the spotless knight that 
he was, without fear and without re- 
proach, unswervingly devoted to 
every principle of justice and human 
welfare which called for his support. 
She trained her children to become 
useful citizens, as well as fine in their 
personal character. No reform failed 
to enlist her sympathy, and no cry of 
human suffering found her indifferent. 
Long life was given to her, and al- 
though pain and suffering clung to the 
last years of her life, her spirit never 
lost its habit of self-forgetfulness and 
thought about the welfare of others. 

Now she has left us, and we cannot 
tell where her spirit has gone, but 
we are confident that she is with 
Thee, and to be with Thee and her is 
all the heaven that all who have 
loved her wish. 

‘Help them, O Thou Great Spirit! to 
realize that this heaven may be theirs. 

Open their eyes to see Thee stand- 
ing even now by their side, with 
power to comfort them and to make 
life seem once more full and satisfy- 
ing. 

Thou hast enabled the martyrs and 
heroes in all ages to be happy when 
separated from those whom _ they 
most loved, because they felt that Thy 
hand was leading them. 

Thou hast made our hearts, and dost 


so 
never 


understand the depth of human af- 
fection. 
We cannot believe that Thou hast 


given us this capacity to love only to 
mock us by snatching away those who 
are precious to us, without the possi- 
bility of meeting them again. 

Love must be an immortal flower, 
which survives death, and blooms on 
both sides of the grave. 

Make these facts very real to us at 
this time, O our Father, and help us 
to realize that this is no time for sor- 


row and prostration, but rather for 
manful and womanly endeavor. 
Help us to face life in the way 


that this daughter of Thine did, carry 
on the tasks that she began, and prac- 
tice those qualities that made her so 
effective. 

So may the years that lie before us 
deepen our character, widen our 
vision, enlarge our sympathies, and 
ennoble our spirits, until, when Thou 
dost call us to perhaps a closer fel- 
lowship with her, we may awake in 


her likeness, and be able to under- 
stand and fellowship with her, for- 
ever! 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 
There was no spectacular event 


connected with the women’s city con- 
vention at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on the evening of Oct. 29, no sensa- 
tional features, no distinguished visit- 
or, and yet it was in itself, in its con- 
stitution and makeup, quiet and mat- 
ter of fact as these were, the most 
sensational in the history 
the suffrage movement since 
the first promulgated the 
theory of woman’s rights. 
1000 Delegates. 

One thousand women occupied the 
floor of Carnegie Hall. They repre- 
sented every Assembly District in 
Greater New York. They were regu- 
larly elected at women’s primaries 
held beforehand, exactly as are the 
delegates to Republican or Democratic 
conventions—barring the riots and 
revolutions which sometimes occur at 
the party primaries. They as trul) 
represented the women living in those 
districts as the delegates who make 
up the party conventions represent 
those who sent them there. 

The women of the various districts 
met on a general invitation extended 
to all who were interested: elected 
the number of delegates apportioned 
to them, and also a permanent dis- 
trict chairman, to take charge of all 
suffrage matters in the district, as the 
district leaders of the various parties 
do for their parties. These district 
chairmen remain in office now that 
the convention is over, so that, for 
the first time, Greater New York is 
organized for suffrage in every As- 
sembly District, each Assembly and 
Senatorial District chairman possess- 


event of 
woman 


pioneers 


ing an ample list of suffragists and 
sympathizers in her district, with 
their addresses, with Mrs. Carrie 


(Continued on Page 180.) 
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“WOMANLY” OCCUPATIONS. 





By Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 





“What can a helpless female do?” 
Rock the cradle, and bake and brew. 


Or, if no cradle your fate afford, 
Rock your brother’s wife’s for your 
board; 

Or live in one room with an invalid 
cousin, 
Or sew shop 
dozen, 


shirts for a dollar a 


Or please some man by looking sweet, 
Or please him by giving him things to 
eat, 


Or please him by asking much advice, 
And thinking whatever he does is nice. 


Visit the poor (under his supervi- 
sion); 

Doctor the sick who can’t pay a phy- 
sician; 


Save men’s time by doing their pray- 
ing, 

And other odd jobs there's no present 
pay in. 


But if you presume to usurp employ- 
ments 

Reserved by them for their special en- 
joyments, 


this very moment court injunction 
prevents any legal protection for the 
helpless women workers against the 
greed for overtime of the sweating 
employers. Tonight women are work- 
ing sixteen hours a day in the sweat- 
shops of Chicago, under the order of 
a judge who has never had to work 
more than eight hours a day during 
an official career of over forty years. 
How would that judge fare as a can- 
didate for re-election if the working 
women of Illinois could vote? Give 
the women the ballot, and for this 
sham right of “free contract” we will 
substitute the real right to health 
and motherhood under fair working 
conditions for the six million women 
of labor in the United States. 

But our honored guest not only 
knows the need of working women, 
she also knows the means to remedy 
that need. For our sister from across 
the water has not only been a Poor 
Law Guardian of Manchester, she has 
also done yeoman service in the coun- 
cils of the Independent Labor Party 
of England. The workers of the world 
must learn to follow the industrial 
masters into the political arena. The 
future struggles of the industrial con- 
flict will be fought out in the field of 
polities. 

In acknowledgement of her splendid 
services for the women workers of her 
own land, and her noble efforts for 
the full emancipation of women of 
every race and name—in behalf of the 
working women of the United States, 





Or if you succeed when they knew 
you wouldn’t, 

Or earn money fast when they said 
you couldn't, 

Or learn to do things they'd proved | 
were above you, | 

You'll hurt their feelings, and then | 
they won’t love you. 


NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 





The National Purity Congress at 
had very inter- 
and many distin- 
One of the most 
impressive addresses was made by 
Clifford G. Roe, Assistant State Attor- 
ney of Chicago, who has been active 
in prosecuting white slave cases. He 
spoke from knowledge and experience, 
to have 


Burlington, lowa, a 


esting program, 


guished speakers. 


and his speech is reported 
drawn tears even from veteran philan- 





thropic workers, long seasoned to 
tales of hardship and cruelty. We 
shall publish most of his address next 
week. | 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


The Wellesley girls resorted to vari- 
ous means to earn money during the | 


vacation for their studies in the fall 
and winter. 
Six taught in vacation schools in| 


Albany, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and | 
Boston. Seven other students have 
be n teaching during the summer; | 
served as hotel | 





five sold books; four 

waitresses; six acted as councillors 
in girls’ camps; seven were engaged | 
in library work, and seven in fresh- | 
air work. Two worked under the or- | 
ganization for the prevention of | 


tuberculosis, one on the floating hos- | 
pital, another on a farm in charge of | 
children. 
The 
named Mary Hemenway Hall, in nem- 
ory of the founder of the Boston Nor- 
of Gymnastics, now the 
of education at 
Amy M. Ho- 


new eymnasium has been} 


mal School 
department 
Wellesley, 
mans. 


physical 
Miss 


under 





The reorganized department of 
home economics the 
Wisconsin opened with an enrolment 
100. More than 50 


the 


at University of 


of more than wo- 


men registered for four-year 


course for teachers. 


MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS WEL- 
COMES MRS. PANKHURST. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, President ol 
National Women's Union 


address 


the Trade 


said in het at the 
Carnegie Hall 
Mrs. Pankhurst on behalf of the organ- 


the United 


League, 


meeting, welcoming 


ized working women ol 
States: 
It is a great pleasure, as well as an 
honor, to be here tonight. The work- 
ing women of the United States need | 
and demand the ballot. We need the 


. | 
In- 


ballot to stop industrial sterility, 
dustrial infanticide, and industrial | ° 
slaughter in the mills, factories and 


workshops of America. We need the | 


ballot to civilize industry. We de- 
mand the ballot to protect the health | 
and motherhood of our people. 


Our distinguished guest from over | 
the sea has served with high honor | 
as a Poor Law Guardian in her home | 
town of Manchester. From her ex- | 
perience in that work, she will ap- | 
preciate how greatly working women 
need the ballot to protect their health 
and maternity, in a land where judges 
find it unconstitutional to prohibit 
night work, or to limit by law the 
hours of working women, in even the 
most dangerous trades. Prohibition 
of night work for women has been 
declared unconstitutional by the court 
of last resort in this great industrial 
“Empire State.” In the manufactur- 





ing State of Illinois, where I live, at 


| ment 


| have 


}as 


| thing in the whole meeting. 


' president 


| welcome Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
the foremost leader of the woman 
suffragists of Great Britain. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Page 179.) 


Chapman Catt chairman for the whole 
city. It is a framework which it is 
possible to develop into an organiza- 
tion of great power, capable of influ- 
ence at election time, capable at any 
time of being called together to rep- 
resent all women throughout the city 
who are interested in the advance and 
welfare of their sex, to consider any 
matter which concerns that welfare 
and progress. 
The Women’s Platform. 

The convention, after reaffirming 
its belief in equal suffrage, and the 
usual demands for the submission of 
suffrage amendments to the State and 
national constitutions, requested, in 
brief, that the charter of New York 
City be so amended as to require: 

That at least one-third of the Board 
of Education be women. 

That at least three out of the seven 
members of the Board of Bellevue and 
allied hospitals be women. 

That the compensation of teachers 
be determined by the title and grade 
of the position, and not by the sex of 
the worker. 

It was further resolved that 
ures be taken to secure an 
to the civil service law of the 
State, to the effect that no citizen 
shall be excluded from any examina 
tion on account of sex alone; and, 
finally, that a deputation be appointed 
to wait upon the mayor and urge the 
appointment of women to at least 
three of the nine vacancies which will 


amend- 


occur on the Board of Education next 
January. 
These resolutions seem short and 


simple, but they outline a program 
amply able to keep the suffragists of 
New York busy for a long time to 
come. Were all that the resolutions 


meas- | 





she set forth her well known views 
that the suffrage movement is not a 
fight, antagonizing men cr desiring to 
take avything from them, but a natur- 
al evolution, an extension of the 
mother’s influence into the life of the 
State, in which she begged all men 
to join for the sake of what their own 
mothers, wives or daughters meant to 
them. 

The plan of organization was re- 
ported by Mrs. John Brannan Winter, 
daughter of the late Charles A. Dana. 


Some of the Delegates. 


The broad democracy of the conven- 
tion was manifest. Society sat in the 
boxes, but the speakers from the floor 
numbered chiefly young women whose 
names have become known in hu- 
manitarian and forward movements of 
various kinds in the city. Among 
them were Gertrude Barnum, orga- 
nizer for the Women’s Trade Union 
League; Chrystal Eastman, worker on 
the Pittsburg Survey and member of 
yovernor Hughes’s commission to ex- 
amine into employers’ liability for 
accidents in New York State; Amy 
Mali Hicks, a leader in the arts and 
crafts movement; Anna Mercy, East 
Side Socialist, and others. The plat- 
form was written by Kate C. Clag- 
horn, the highest paid woman mu- 
nicipal employee in New York, who 
holds a $3000 job under the civil ser- 
vice, and Helen Hoy Greeley, a young 
lawyer. Mrs. M. C. Welch, a former 
Denver voter, was a delegate. 

Change in the Press. 

As press committee for this conven- 
tion, | can testify to a wonderful 
change in the attitude of the press 
since my first work of this kind for 
the Interurban Bazar, just a year ago. 
Then I begged and besought and near- 
ly wept to get a three-line notice in- 
serted to say that we were going to 
have a bazar. This time I simply left 
the advance notices in the business 
offices, and in nearly every case they 
appeared, although the papers were 
crowded with campaign matter. I 
have lived eight years in New York. 
Within the last, suffrage has taken 
an incredible stride forward. The 
papers are full of it. No one, no mat- 
ter how timid, fears to admit that she 
is a suffragist. 

Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Press Correspondent Interurban Suf- 
frage Council. 
Arizona. 


Miss A. Gregg, who is ad- 


dressing suffrage meetings in Arizona, 


Laura 


writes: 

I am having the time of my 
life. Mrs. Munds is a constant delight 
te work with. 

My trip in the Verde Valley was a 
daily joy. I had long stage rides, and 
some rides on horseback, through the 
most beautiful scenery, and _ there 
were numerous castles and caves of 
the Cliff Dwellers, where I picked up 
some pieces of pottery, and speculat- 


ed on the kind of ancestors I must 
have had. Then there was a curious 
well, 200 feet in diameter, in which 
no bottom has ever been found, sur- 


rounded by caves, and there are soda 
springs, and all sorts of queer and 
beautiful things that I am constantly 
seeing, and the trips, instead of tiring 
me, are a constant delight. 

I have had fine audiences all along, 
and | paid all my expenses with my 
collections, and had some over, and I 
got a lot of signers on the membership 
cards. If the power of numbers 


call for secured, it would go far to-| means anything, we surely are getting 


where the in 
cities are. 
worked a while to secure 
simple requests, they will have a new 


women 


|} appreciation of their need of the bal- 


evening, 
to appoint 
consist of 
chosen so 
section 


The chairman of the 
Catt, was instructed 
deputation. It will 
60 women, carefully 
represent every 
New York. 
“Society” and College Girls. 
The significance of this convention 
itself was important that it 
dwarfed the mere meeting of that 
evening. But in the boxes—sold at 
$10 apiece—sat society, which had 
turned out as usual to hear Mrs. Mac 
kay The galleries were open to the 
public, and were packed to the eaves. 
Barnard College girls in white 
dresses, with broad vellow “Votes for 


lot. 
Mrs. 
the 
about 
to of 
Greater 


sO 


Women” badges, ,acted as ushers. 
There were no. flowers, no music, 
nothing but dry, solid business, and 
vet the great audience sat through 


neaily midnight. For some reason, 
formidable array of police favored 
but they had nothing to do. 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work.” 
It Was easy to tell the most popular 
The ap- 
plause of the evening came for the 
‘equal pay for equal work” clause, 
and again, when Grace Strachan came 
forward to speak. It was the first 
time that this remarkable woman, the 
of the Interborough Teach- 
Association, has appeared at a 
suffrage meeting. She was unable to 
begin her remarks for some moments. 
owing to the applause. This was true 
also of Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Mackay. 
Mrs. Mackay Presents Platform. 
Mrs. Mackay, her dainty slenderness 
robed in apricot satin, was a charm- 
ing and picturesque figure, as usual; 
and both her voice, which fills Car- 
negie Hall, and her presence, are re- 
markable for a woman who has not 
been trained to public speaking. As 
chairman of the Platform Committee, 
previously appointed, sle presented 
the platform to the convention, with 
some remarks of her own, in which 


till 
a 
us, 


ra’ 
CTs 


| ward placing the women of New York|the numbers. 
enfranchised | those long, 

Perhaps, after the women | 
these | Wagons 


| 





And I think of 
roads 
lumber 


at the 


when 
winding mountain 
to be traveled in 
in the dark, | wonder 
audiences I have. 

Arizona has a high grade of intelll- 
gence, both in town and country. 
Many people have come here for their 


that have 


health that have left cultured homes, 
and they are readers and are well 
posted. Away out in the country, 
twenty-five miles from the railroad, 
they know about Judge Lindsey and 
Jane Addams, and all other great 
works and workers. 

About two-thirds of my meetings 
will have to be reached by stage or 


on horseback. I have had a full cache 
suit made, with a skirt that hooks up 


into a pretty walking skirt, and un- 
hooks into a fine riding skirt. So I 
can go on horseback to the schools 


and talk to the children, as that is the 


way largely that I have to advertise 
my meetings. Arizona is quite differ- 
ent from any other field in which [ 


have ever worked, and I never enjoyed 
any other better. 


Massachusetts. 

Work at Boston Food Fair. 
There can hardly be a more favor- 
field fqr 
work than a well attended “Food and 
Exposition.” The 
women who pass through it day after 
day in a receptive condition of 
They have come for new ideas. 


able educational suffrage 


Home Furnishing 
are 
mind. 
new domestic utensils and appliances, 
which may make their home life bet- 
ter and 

At the Suffrage Booth we met this 
desire by advertising the best, and, 
when wisely used, the most effective 
tool for improving the home which 
men have so far been able to invent 
—the ballot. As woman after woman 
learns something of this truth, and 
longs to use this tool—man-made and 
man-monopolized—so much _ nearer 
comes the day when it will be given 
to us. 

Five Weeks and 5000 Signatures. 

This work has been carried on for 


less laborious. 








five weeks, from 10 A. M. till 10 P. 
M. The booth was decorated in yel- 
low, and its most conspicuous orna- 
ment was a large and beautiful photo- 
graph of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
loaned us by the courtesy of Notman 
& Co., Park street. 

Five thousand signatures were 
gained for the petition, and upwards 
of 75,000 suffrage leaflets distributed. 

Some of Our Volunteers. 

Seventy-one volunteers helped from 
time to time in the work, some of 
them giving part of a day each week. 
Miss Luscomb of Allston worked with 
unwearying zeal, patience and sweet- 
ness, for the greater part of practi- 
cally every day during the whole time. 
Miss Margaret Foley gave splendid 
service. Others who were specially de- 
voted are Mrs. Birdsall, Mrs. Collins, 
Mrs. Arthur Gay, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. 
F. C. Gay, Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Howe, 
and Mrs. Barnes of the Newtons, Mrs. 
Blackwell and Miss Mary Ware Allen 
of Cambridge, Mrs. Luscomb of All- 
ston, Mrs. Walter and Mrs. Stone of 
Brookline, Mrs. Meredith of West 
Roxbury, and Miss Edna Cliff of Bos- 
ton, 

Our Special Evenings. 

There were a number of special 
evenings, when special groups of 
women showed their interest and sym- 
pathy by coming to the booth to help 
—Journalists’, Lawyers’, Business 
Women’s, College Girls’, Trades Union 
Women’s, Mothers’ and Teachers’ 
Nights. Oct. 16th was “Suffrage 
Night” at the Fair, when Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw spoke to a large and con- 
stantly increasing audience, which re- 
ceived her with the heartiest en- 
thusiasm. 

Gertrude Holladay Leonard. 

Newton. 
Equal Franchise 
met last Thursday evening at the 
home of the president, Mrs. George 
F. Lowell, and discussed the very 
practical questions: What part shall 
we take in the political campaign of 
this city’ Suggestions for school 
board candidate. Arrangements for 
State House lobbying. New line of 
press work. 


The Association 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Commander Eva Booth of the Sal- 
vation Army came out for woman suf- 
frage in a recent address at Los Ange- 


les. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall will ad- 
dress the East Boston Woman Suf- 
frage League at the house of Mrs. 
Richards, 72 Eutaw St., on Wednes- 
day, November 10, at 7.45 P. M. 

Two woman’s rights plays were put 
on at one of the Stockton theatres 
during the week of the California 
State Suffrage Convention. They 
were short, absurd, and laughable, but 
good advertising. 

Mrs. Cobden Sanderson telegraphs 
the Boston Transcript that Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead is in crror in saying 
that she disapproves militant meth- 
ods. She says she supports Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Mr. Mead says he is sure 
Mrs. Cobden Sandersen has been mis- 
informed as to what he said. and that 
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he knows she does not believe in 
throwing stones. 
An anonymous “Denver Politician” 


writes of woman suffrage in Colorado 
in the last issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. Anonymous testimony on 
this subject should carry no weight 
whatever. Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
and practically every one in Colorado 


whose name is known and esteemed 
beyond its borders, assure us that 
woman suffrage has done good in a 


number of 


In an 
Moribund 


ways and harm in none. 

illustrated article on “A 
Art,” in the Illustrated 
Weekly Magazine for Oct. 24, Mrs. 
Burton Williamson says: “The pic 
ture of a bead-eyed papoose strapped 
in his little cradle, whether the 


cradle basket be that of a California 
Indian, Piute, Hopi, Navajo, or Zuni, 
appeals to the maternal instinct, 


and makes one wish that these abor- 
iginals of our Pacific shore had been 
able to give us motherhood legends at 
first hand. Aboriginal motherhood 
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has too long been either ignored or 
misunderstood.” 


Last week a young man from one 
of the High Schools came to National 
Suffrage Headquarters for “Votes for 
Women” buttons. Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont has had a great number of these 
made. They were given out at the re- 
ception for Mrs. Pankhurst, and this 
young man from the High School 
same with the request from his 
teacher that the boys might have 
them to wear, as they are working for 
the campaign. He seemed much in- 
terested, and said, “All the fellows at 
our school believe in woman suffrage.” 
So Miss Lucy E. Anthony gave him 
100 buttons, and all the boys of that 
school are now wearing them. 





HUMOROUS. 





An old man said reproachfully to 
his overworked pastor, who was start- 
ing for a fortnight in the mountains, 
“Satan never takes a vacation, Mr. 
Steenthly.” “Well, my dear Mr. 
Jones,” the pastor answered, “I never 
did believe in imitating Satan!” 





Yorkshire Farmer (bursting into 
village inn): “What do you think, 
Silas? The bones of a prehistoric 
man have been discoverd on Jim 
White’s farm.” 

Innkeeper: “Great Gosh! I hope 


poor Jim’ll be able to clear hisself at 
the coroner's inquest!” 


Old Nurse (to newly married couple, 
after viewing the wedding presents): 
“Well, my dears, you ought to be 
very ‘appy. There ain’t a_ thing 
amongst ’em as a pawnbroker wouldn't 
be pleased to ’andle.”—Punch. 

Post: “It’s good St. 
these days.” 
Parker: “Why so?” 
Post: “Instead of all those beauti- 
ful epistles, we’d have nothing but a 
lot of souvenir postals.” 





Paul didn’t live 
in 


“Friend,” asked a traveler who had 
lost his way, “where is Mugg River? 
I expected to find it somewhere along 
here, but I don’t see any signs of 
ong 

“Mugg River, sir,” said the man in 
the doorway of the log cabin, pointing 
to a dry gully a short distance ahead, 
“has been postponed this year on ac- 
count of the weather.” 


An Ely County citizen, newly 
graduated from a law school, wrote 
to a prominent lawyer in Arkansas, 
asking what chance there would be 
for him in that part of the country. 


“IT am a Republican in polities,’ he 
wrote, “and an honest lawyer.” “If 
you are an honest lawyer,’ came the 


reply, “you will have no competition, 
and if you are a Republican, the 
game laws will protect you.’—The 
Argonaut. 


Mr. D went to the club, leaving 
Mrs. D entertaining a caller well 
known as a scandal-monger and mis- 
chief-maker. When he returned, he 
poked his head into the drawing- 
room and said, with a sigh of relief: 
“That old cat’s gone, I suppose?” 

As he uttered the last word, he en- 
countered the stony stare of the 
guest. For an instant there was a 
profound silence. Then his wife came 
to the rescue. 

“Oh, yes, dear,” 
to the cats’ home 
morning.” —Tit-Bits. 








she said, “T sent it 
in a basket this 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 

PPP LR 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WANTED.—One or two copies of * Municipal 
Suffrage in Kansas,” by F. G. Adamsand W. H. 
Carruth, Topeka, 1887. Please notify the under 
signed, giving price asked. 

W. H. CARRUTH, Lawrence, Kansas. 
li i i i a a a a ae 
YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 

nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FOR RENI'—To small, quiet family, four 
rooms with pantry and housekeeping conveni- 
ences on first floor of detached private house. 
Separate entrance, large piazzaand yard. High, 
dry, beautiful location. Convenient to electric 
and sveam cars. Rent about $16.00. References. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 








THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


r. FISK 
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